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fication is spoken of as if it were a simple and infallible test that could be applied 
without inferential interpretation. The necessity of assuming an objective 
world is insisted upon, as if there were a difference of opinion on the point or 
as if the method of science in some way were settled by it. And even innate 
ideas of space, time, and matter are suggested in a hesitating sort of way. 
But none of these suggestions is ever followed up and the supposed non-hy- 
pothetical basis of science remains quite shadowy. Such an uncriticised 
logical absolute is fundamentally at odds with the phenomenalism that Pro- 
fessor More professes. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Modern Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson. By Harald Hoffding. 
Translated by Alfred C. Mason. London, Macmillan and Co., 1915. — 
pp. xii, 317. 

This volume consists of lectures delivered at the University of Copenhagen 
during the autumn of 1902 and lectures on Bergson delivered in 1913. The 
first set of lectures, familiar to students in the German edition, is divided into 
three groups, designated respectively the "objective-systematic," the "epis- 
temologico-biological," and "the philosophy of value." 

In the first group Hoffding places thinkers who set out with the special 
object of "elucidating the problem of existence." Wundt, Ardigo, Bradley, 
and Fouillee are given as representatives of this systematic tendency. The 
epistemologico-biological tendency is exemplified in the works of those who 
place the problem of knowledge first, as do Maxwell, Hertz, Ernest Mach, 
and Richard Avenarius. Under the heading of "the philosophy of value" 
the subjective philosophies of Guyau and Nietzsche associate on equal terms 
with the objective tendency of Eucken's thought and the psychologico- 
religious investigations of William James. 

The arrangement of the lectures, the clear exposition of each philosopher's 
most important views, and the brevity of the summaries, make this little 
volume a valuable addition to H6ffding's work as a historian of philosophy. 
As he acknowledges the incompleteness of his History of Modern Philosophy 
which stops short with the year 1880, it might be expected that he would put 
forward this book as a third part of the History; but he regards it as an inde- 
pendent work, because it is more dominated by his personal convictions in its 
expositions and criticisms than was his historical work. There is no attempt 
to give an exhaustive account of any of the philosophers presented. Each 
study includes a brief biographical sketch, followed by a digest of the philos- 
opher's contributions to modern thought. Critical comments accompany or 
follow all such digests and add much to the interest of the essays for the average 
student of philosophy. As an attempt to summarize in compact and readable 
form the achievements of thinkers whose work has become most widely known 
since 1880, the lectures are sure to be very useful in this English translation. 
The sebond part of the book, devoted to the lectures on Bergson, is new, but 
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is treated in much the same way as the first part, though at greater length. 
There are six lectures, entitled as follows: "The Problem of Philosophy," 
"Intuition," "Psychology and Physiology," "The Philosophy of Evolution," 
"The Psychology of Will and Laughter," and "Metaphysic." 

In general, Hoffding's presentation of Bergson is objective, and the reader 
is left to make his own criticisms of the system. But it is interesting to find 
again the frequently made criticism of Bergson's doctrine of intuition, that it 
does not distinguish between the donnie immediate of pure perception and 
the intuition of advanced scientific thought, which is the total conception, or 
the conclusion of severe intellectual labor. That this last is to be reached only 
by passing through the " purgatory of reflection" is a conclusion which Bergson 
seems unable to draw, but one which leads Hoffding to declare that Bergson's 
work paves the way for a sort of artistic perception rather than for a higher 
science. " It is the same opposition that exists between Sunday and week-day, 
between poetry and prose." (p. 299) And poetry, as Hoffding points out, is re- 
vealed only to a working mind. The opposition betweenit and proseisone which 
is to be overcome solely by the labor of the understanding. The cure, then, for 
the shortcomings of the intellect is the Hegelian prescription of more thought, 
further analysis, and finer distinctions, all leading to a new synthesis which 
is always reflective, never intuitive. Intuition, as Bergson generally uses the 
term, offers no solution of problems. In fact, as Hoffding clearly demonstrates, 
when we pass to intuition, we pass to a state without problems. Bergson's 
main importance therefore lies in the interest which his views on the great 
questions of philosophy have aroused in his contemporaries. 

Alma Rosa Thorne. 
Smith College. 

The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. By 

Harvey Gates Townsend, Instructor in Education in Smith College. 

New York, Longmans, Green & Co. — 1914, pp. vii, 91. 

The student of Green's philosophy will be disposed to welcome this little 
monograph. It is the well-written work of a well-read man, and is devoted 
to the clear and accurate exposition of the main metaphysical positions under- 
lying Green's ethical and political thought. After an introductory chapter 
on the problem and method of Green's metaphysics, the author expounds the 
individuality of the Object, of the Subject, and of God, in the remaining four 
chapters of the work. Under these headings he deals with the nature of the 
'timeless self,' the 'spiritual principle in nature,' 'significant evolution,' and 
' Reality.' Incidentally one discovers traces of the attitude towards Psychol- 
ogy which has made it a despised and neglected study at Oxford to the present 
day — an attitude for which Green is perhaps mainly responsible. 

But the book is more than a mere exposition of Green's general line of thought. 
As the title announces, it is an attempt to rescue Green from the often repeated 
criticism that idealism of the kind he advocates provides no standing ground 
for individuality. It is extraordinary how widespread this view is at the 



